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fit opportunities provided for too pro-Mndorgarten pupil* Included ex- 
potIohom In nolle* oris ood crofts* physical education, listening to 
stories* leclodrawHc ploy* education* I trips* end soiy other activities 
designed to meet the Objectives end goal! of the program. Each teacher de- 
signed her own activities, so the opportunities provided In each school were 
som ew ha t different. 

D. hel I achi ev eme nt Date* Objective I and Objective 2 
Instrumentation 

The Battve Caldeol I Preschool I n ven t ory was used to measure pupil achleve- 
moat, this ItBfTi administered Individually by the classroom teacher and re- 
quires 19 to 20 minutes per child. 

Table 2 below describes each subtest and the factor It measures. 

TABLE 2 

BCTTO CALDWELL RESCHOOL INVENTORY 



Subiost 

Number 


Mama of Subtest 


Factor ft Measures 


1 


Personal -Social 
Ratoons Ivanovs 


Ability to respond to adult by following 
directions, knowing name, etc. 


II 


Associative 

Vocabulary 


Verbally Identifying functions, actions, 
events, time sequences, and social roles. 


III 


Concept Activation, 
Numerical 


Telling how many, more or less, and 
seriated positions. 


IV 


Concept Activation, 
Sensory 


Identifying colors, motions, shapes of 
objects. 


Total 


Total Score 
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Sample 

All pre-kindergarten pupils were pre-tested Individually by their teachers 
(N * 590) In September and post-tested In May. The number of children who re- 
ceived both the pre and post-test was 487 children (N ■ 487). 

Types of Analysis 

For each of the four subtests and total score, the percentages above and 
below the national medians are reported on both pre and post-tests. To determine 
the nature of the changes In pupil scores, the pre-test and post-test scores were 
divided Into quart! les and organized in joint distribution or "turnover table". A 
turnover table appears for each subtest and the total score. 

Results 



Subtest I - Persona I-Socla I Responsiveness 

Table 3 Illustrates the percentages above and below the national median was 
different between the pre and post-testing; however nearly sixty per cent of the 
post-test scores fell below the median. It appears that the pupils made only 
limited gains on the first subtest scores. 

TABLE 3 



PERCENTAGES OF PRE- KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE NATIONAL MEDIAN* 
SUBTEST I - PERSONAL SOCIAL 
RESPONSIVENESS 




Median 



MEDIAN 



80 



17* ABOVE 



42£ ABOVE 



» 

1 00 Above 
Med I an 



*ln the national sample 50 per cent of pupils were below and 50 per cent above 
the median before any classroom Instruction. The numbered sections of each bar show 
the percentages of Columbus pupils in each national quartile. 
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Another way to assess the effects of the Pre-KI ndergarten Program Is to 
construct a "turnover table." Such a table compares the quart! le obtained on 
the pre-test with the quartl le obtained on the post-test for each pupil. 

Table 4 Is a turnover table for Subtest I. Fall quartile placement Is shown 
In columns, and spring quartile placement In horizontal rows. 

TABLE 4 

PRE-POST COMPARISONS BY QUARTILE 
PLACEMENT FOR PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS 
SUBTEST I 



Pre-Test 



Quartl le 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 

4- o 

in ^ 

0) 
h- 

4- 

in 

o 

3 

4 


39$ 

N = 190 


4$ 

N = 21 


1$ 

N = 3 


1/2$ 

N = 2 


10$ 

N = 48 


2$ 

N = 12 


1$ 

N = 4 


1$ 

N = 4 


4$ 

N = 18 


2$ 

N = 10 


1/2$ 

N = 2 


1/2$ 
N = 2 


13$ 

N = 63 


8$ 

N = 41 


6$ 

N = 30 


8$ 

N = 37 



Quartl le Standing 



N = 210 Improved 43.1$ 

N = 241 same quartile 49.4$ 

N = 36 regressed 7.3$ 

Total N = 487 100$ 



Quarti les 

1 = I -25th percent i les 

2 = 26-50th percent! les 

3 = 5l-75th percentiles 

4 = 76-99 th percent 1 les 
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Subtest II - Associative Vocabulary 

Table 5 shows that about twenty-nine per cent (or one-fourth) of the 
pupils advanced to above the national median between pre and post-testing. 
But there were still forty-five per cent of the Pre-Klndergartners In the 
lowest quart! le. 



TABLE 5 

PERCENTAGES OF PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE NATIONAL MEDIAN* 
SUBTEST II - ASSOCATIVE VOCABULARY 



PRE-TEST 
BELOW 9556 



POST-TEST 
BELOW 6656 

I i » j j 1 L j f » t 

Below 100 80 60 40 20 20 40 60 80 100 Above 

Median MEDIAN Median 

*ln the national sample 50 per cent of pupils were below and 50 per cent 
above the median before any classroom instruction. The numbered sections of 
each bar show the percentages of Columbus pupils in each national quart! le. 

For further understanding of pupil gains, a turnover table was constructed 
for Subtest II. It is shown as Table 6 below and shows the same pattern as the 
turnover table for Subtest I. Almost one-half of the pupils improved their 
quarti le standing on this subtest (49$) and more than one-half (51$) remained 
the same or regressed. 

If we look only at the percentages of pupils who remained in the first 
quart! le, in both fall and spring this accounts for forty-three per cent of the 
pupils. If this subtest is accepted as a measure of the type of vocabulary 
necessary for school readiness, then nearly one-half of the pre-kindergarten 
children did not make important gains in this area. 
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TABLE 6 



PRE-POST COMPARISONS BY QUART I LE 
PLACEMENT FOR PRE- KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 
SUBTEST II 







Pre- 


■Test 




Quarti le 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


43$ 

N = 210 


2 $ 

N = 1 1 


1 $ 

N = 3 




+- 2 

If) 

CD 

h- 


17$ 

N = 81 


3$ 

N = 14 


1 / 2 $ 

N = 2 


1 / 2 $ 
N = 1 


+■ 

{/) 

o 3 

a. D 


1 1 $ 

N = 56 


1 $ 

N = 7 


1 / 2 $ 
N = 1 


1 / 2 $ 
N = 2 


4 


1 1 $ 

N = 54 


6 $ 

N = 30 


2 $ 

N = 10 


1 $ 

N = 5 



Quarti le Standing 

N = 238 Improved 

N = 230 same quarti le 

N = 19 regressed 

Total N = 487 



48.8$ 

47.3$ 

3.9$ 

100 $ 
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Subtest III - Concept Activation, Numerical 

The percentages In Table 7 suggest that gains were not made In the number 
concept area by a substantial number of pupils. About twenty per cent of the 
pre-kindergarten pupils advanced above the median during the year. Since 
fifty per cent of the pupils are expected to score above the median and thirty 
three per cent were actually above the median, there Is a discrepancy of 
seventeen per cent. 



TABLE 7 



PERCENTAGES OF PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE NATIONAL MEDIAN* 
SUBTEST III - CONCEPT ACTIVATION, NUMERICAL 



PRE-TEST 

88 $ 

BELOW 

POST-TEST 

67$ 

BELOW 

Below TOO 
Med i an 




80 60 40 20 20 40 

MEDIAN 



60 



80 



12$ ABOVE 



33$ ABOVE 



100 Above 
Med l a n 



*ln the national sample 50 per cent of pupils were below and 50 per cent 
above the median before any classroom instruction. The numbered sections of 
each bar show the percentages of Columbus pupils in each national quarti le. 

An examination of Table 8 confirms the conclusion that g ins were not 
substantial for a majority of pupils. Only about forty-three per cent of the 
pupils improved their quarti le standing between pre and post-tests while fifty- 
seven per cent remained in the same quarti le or regressed. If the upper left- 
hand corner of the table is examined, it is apparent that nearly half the 
pupils did not score above the first quarti le after a year of instruction In 
pre-ki ndergarten . 
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TABLE 8 



PRE-POST COMPARISONS BY QUART I LE 
PLACEMENT FOR PRE- KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 
SUBTEST III 



Pre-Test 



Quarti le 


1 


2 


3 


4 




44$ 


2$ 


1$ 


1$ 


1 


N = 215 


N = 10 


N = 5 


N = 3 




15$ 


3$ 




1/2$ 


w 2 


N = 75 


N = 15 




N = 2 


CD 

b- 










t 

+- 










tn 

O 


9$ 


2$ 


1$ 


1$ 


3 


N = 42 


N = 9 


N = 5 


N = 6 




9$ 


5$ 


6$ 


2$ 


4 


N = 42 


N = 23 


N = 27 


N = 8 



Quarti I e Stand I ng 



N'= 218 Increased 44.7$ 

N = 243 same quarti le 49.8$ 

N = 26 regressed 5.3$ 

Tota I N = 487 100$ 
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Subtest IV -Concept Activation, Sensory 

Table 9 Illustrates that only about one-fourth of the pupils scored 
above the median on the post-test. This Is a smaller percentage above the 
national median than on any of the other subtests, which means that Concept 
Activation, Sensory Is the weakest area for the majority of pupils, Only 
seventeen per cent of the pupils moved from below to above the national 
median and this is the lowest percentage of any subtest. 



TABLE 9 



PERCENTAGES OF PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE NATIONAL MEDIAN* 
SUBTEST IV - CONCEPT ACTIVATION, SENSORY 



PRE-Test 4 
9 I % I 

BELOW 

POST-TEST 

74/5 

BELOW 



2 3 4 



Below 100 80 60 40 20 20 

Median MEDIAN 



40 



60 



80 



9 % ABOVE 



2656 ABOVE 



100 Above 
Median 



*ln the national sample 50 per cent of pupils were below and 50 per cent 
above the median before any classroom instruction. The numbered sections of 
each bar show the percentages of Columbus pupils in each national quarti le. 
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Table 10 below, shows the same pattern as the o+bor + hr ®e sub+es+s. 
Nearlv sixty Der cent of the pupils did not score above the t^st quart Me 
on the post- test. Thirty-one per cent of the pupils Improved their quar+lle 
standing, and eight per cent regressed. 



TABLE 10 



FALL - SPRING COMPARISONS BY QUART I LE PLACEMENT 
FOR PRE-KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 
SUBTEST IV 



Pre -Test 




Quarti 1 e 


1 


2 


3 


4 




51% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


1 


N = 279 


N = 18 


N = 7 


N = 4 




9 % 


\% 


1/2% 


1/2% 


2 


H = 46 


N = 3 


N = 2 


N = 1 


in 










<3) 

h- 

1 


8% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


is 3 

o 

n 


N = 39 


N = 15 


N = 7 


N = 5 




5 % 


4% 


2% 


2% 


4 


N = 24 


N = 18 


N = 10 


N = 8 



QuartI le Standing 



N = 152 improved 31.2% 

N = 297 same quart! le 60.9% 

N = 38 regressed 7.8% 

Total N = 487 “TOOjT 
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Total Score 

The total score percentiles were not derived by summing or averaging the 
percentiles of the four subtests. They were found by taking the total raw score 
a child received on the test and referring to a total score percentile table. 
Therefore, a child could have scored a high percentile on some subtests and yet 
scored a low percentile on total score. 

Table II shows the percentages above and below the median for total scores 
of the pupils In the sample. Twenty-two per cent of the children moved from 
below to above the median between the pre and post-tests. However, sixty- 
eight por cent remained below the median, and fifty-eight per cent remained In 
the first quart! le on the post-test. 

TABLE II 



PERCENTAGES OF PRE- KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE NATIONAL MEDIAN* ' 
TOTAL SCORE 

PRE-TEST 
91* BELOW 




856 ABOVE 



POST-TEST 
7056 BELOW 



t 

Below 1 00 
Median 




80 60 40 20 20 40 



MEDIAN 



60 



80 



3056 ABOVE 



100 Above 
Median 



*ln the national sample 50 per cent of pupils were below, and 50 per cent 
above the median before any classroom instruction. The numbered sections of 
each bar show the percentages of Columbus pupils in each national quartlle. 

A turnover table. Table 12, was constructed for total scores. The pattern 
is simi lar to that for other subtests, with a majority of pupils scoring in the 
lowest quarti le on the post-test. Thirty-eight per cent of the pupils Improved 
in quarti le standing and about three per cent regressed. 
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TABLE 12 

PRE-POST COMPARISONS BY QUART I IE PLACEMENT 
FOR PRE-KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 
TOTAL SCORE 



Pre-Test 



Quart 1 le 


1 


2 


3 


4 




57 % 


m 


\/ 2 % 




1 


N ■ 275 


N - 6 


N - | 






IOJI 


m 


m 




4- 2 

u» 


N « 50 


N - 5 


N * 4 




o 

h* 










1 

4- 

«J» 

O 


9* 


2n 


i/2n 


i/ 2 n 


CL 3 


z 

II 

4* 

U 


N = 10 


N a 2 


N a I 




ion 


2 % 


sn 


m 


4 


N = 49 


N = 12 


N a 23 


N a 6 



Qrartlle Standing 



N * 187 Improved 30.3 

N = 288 same quart! le 59. I 

N = 12 regressed 2.5 

Total N = 487 "l 
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Itfunrv of 

The Pro-Klndergmrfen pupils mode smell to moderate gains on tfie Bottvo 
CilQuell Pre»SdHool l m »en t o r y. ntrty per cant or more of the pop I Is node 
iiwsfSntiSI gains on too Personal-Social Reopens I veoess* Associative Vo- 
cabulary, ad Concept Activation, Manor lea I suo foots. On tho post-test, 
percentages a bov e the national medians ranged free t we nt y -b in to forty-two 
per cent. He areas In welch the Pre-Kindergarten pap I Is os e group were 
weakest In the spring were Concept Activation, N u merical (SuOtest III) and 
Concept Activation, Sensory (Sub tost IV). Table 13 t u rn er lies quart I le 
changes for ell sob tests end total score. 



TABLE 13 

QUART I IX CHANCES IN PERCENTAGES OF PRE-KINOERGARTQN PUPILS 
BY SUBTEST AMD TOTAL SCORE 





1 

SUBTEST 


Quart! le 
Standing 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


Total Score 


Improved 


43.1 


48.8 


44.7 


31.2 


38.3 


Same 


49.4 


47.3 


49.8 


60.9 


59.1 


Regressed 


7.3 


3.9 


5.3 


7.8 


2.5 


H I 467 — 
Total 


100* 


100* 


100* 


100* 


100* 



C. Parental Support, Objective 3 
I nst rumen tat I on 



Two Instruments were locally constructed for measuring this objective, 
a teacher Interview and a parent Interview. Teachers were Interviewed be- 
tween February 2 and March 6, 1970 by the evaluator. There were twenty-one 
questions In the Interview concerning parent education and the Pre- 
Kindergarten Program. 

The parent Interviews were conducted In January, 1970 by the four social 
workers. Forty parents were randomly chosen to be Interviewed. The In- 
terview consisted of fourteen Items. 
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Results 

Parent Education 

The Instructional program was organized with four days for pupil In- 
struction and one day for parent activities. Teachers were asked the 
question, "Which of the following effects has teaching the children four 
days each week (Instead of five) had?" The majority of teachers thought 
that having a day for parent activities was beneficial to the children. See 
Table 14 for responses to this question. 



TABLE 14 

FREQUENCY COUNT OF RESPONSES TO ITEM 2 OF THE TEACHER INTERVIEW: 

Which of the following effects has teaching the children 
four days each week (Instead of five) had? 



Responses 


Frequency 


It has: 




been very detrimental to the children 


0 


been slightly detrimental to the children 


5 


not affected the chi Idren at al 1 


6 


been slightly beneficial to the children 


5 


been very beneficial to the children 


5 


Total 


21 



The teacher interviews revealed that teachers were divided about the 
purpose of parent education. Some believed that the program should be re- 
creational for parents. Some teachers thought the activities should relate 
to the pre-kindergarten child and his welfare. The majority of teachers 
held activities for both purposes to help parents with their own problems 
and with handling the pre-ki ndergarten child. 

Parent interviews showed that parent education led to Instructional re- 
inforcement at home. Table 15 shows parent responses to the item concerned 
with reinforcement. 
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TABLE 15 

FREQUENCY COUNT OF PARENT RESPONSES TO ITEM 3 OF THE 
PARENT INTERVIEW: 

Has the Pre-Kindergarten Program helped your child 
in any of the following areas? 



Response 




Frequency 




Tota 1 s 




1 mp roved 
a lot 


Some 

1 mprovement 


No 

Change 




a. Teaching him to speak 
better 


22 


; i 


7 


40 


b. Teaching him new words 


17 


14 


9 


40 


c. Getting him to want to go 
to school 


21 


2 


16 


39 


d. Teaching him to do more 
things by himself 


25 


1 1 


4 


40 


e. Helping him listen to 
what adu 1 ts say 


15 


18 


7 


40 


f. Helping him to throw a 
ball, climb, run, or 
other outdoor activities 


16 


10 


14 


40 


g. Helping him to button his 
coat, tie his shoes, or 
other activities with 
his hands 


15 


17 


8 


40 


h. Helping him to play 

with children his own age 


25 


1 1 


4 


40 
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The parent interviews also gave information relating to whether or not 
children visited the health center. The parents were asked how many visits 
to the health center their child had made. The results appear in Table 16. 



TABLE 16 

NUMBER OF VISITS TO HEALTH CENTER OF PRE- 
KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN, REPORTED BY PARENTS 



Number of 
Visits 


Frequency 


1 


16 


2-3 


4 


4-5 


1 


6-8 


1 


Tota 1 


22 



Another question asked of parents was "Would you be willing to go back 
or take another child to the school health center?" All parents, except those 
who go to a private doctor, said "Yes" to this question. The results to this 
question appear in Table 17. 



TABLE 17 



FREQUENCY COUNT OF PARENT RESPONSES TO ITEM I I : 

Would you be willing to go back to the health center? 



Response 


Frequency 


Yes 


24 


No 


0 


Private doctor 


3 


Tota I 


27 
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Parents followed through on the health needs of their children. Health 
center records showed that nearly two hundred children did revisit the 
centers. This is about one-third of the children served by Pre-Kindergarten. 
The totals appear in Table 18. 



TABLE 18 

NUMBER OF PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS 
VISITING HEALTH CENTER 
ONCE AND MORE THAN ONCE 



Number of children 


Total Visits 


One Visit 


Return Visit 


543 


362 


181 



Another indication of parent interest in their children’s health is the 
number of parents receiving instruction at the health center about the care 
of their children. One hundred thirty-four parents were given instruction, 
or about one-fourth of the number of children in the program. Table 19 Is a 
frequency count of the number of parents.^ recei vi ng instruction for medical 
and dental care. 



TABLE 19 



FREQUENCY COUNT OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY THE 
HEALTH CENTERS TO PARENTS OF PRE-KI NDERGARTEN 

CHILDREN 



Type of instruction 


Number 


Med i ca 1 


56 


Denta 1 • 


78 


Tota 1 


134 
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SECTION IV. RELATIONSHIPS AND INDICATORS 

A. Congruence with Objectives 

The major question an evaluation of outcomes should answer Is "How well 
did the program meet its objectives?" 

To answer this question, each objective will be stated, followed by a 
summary of data relating to that objective. 

Objective I . To facilitate the perceptual development of the child such 
that, if successful, the child will be able to identify and classify sensory 
experiences as measured by Bettye Caldwell Preschool Inventory (B.C.P.I.) . 

Looking only at the total score of the B.C.P. I . , sixty-three per cent 
of the pupils remained in the same quarti le in the spring as they were in the 
fall. Sixty per cent remained in the lowest quarti le. The data suggests 
that the objective was met to only a limited extent. 

Objective 2. To facilitate the development of the enrolled child in oral 
language skills related to his school environment such that, if successful, 
the chi Id will be able to score at or above the 67th percentile on a post-test 
administration of the "associative vocabulary" subtest of the Bettye Caldwell 
Preschool Inventory . 

Table 15 shows that this objective was achieved by thirty per cent of 
the pupils. This means that about one-third of the Pre-Kindergarten pupils 
achieved the objective but two-thirds did not. This objective was minimally 
achi eved. 



TABLE 20 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS SCORING ABOVE 
AND BELOW THE 67 th ^PERCENT I LE ON THE ASSOCIATIVE VOCABULARY SUBTEST 





Number 


Percentage 


Above 67th Percentile 


145 


29.8 


Below 67th Percent i le 


342 


70.2 


Tota 1 s 


487 


100.0 
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Objective 3 . To design and implement a parental education program such that, 
if successful, parents will be encouraged to support and reinforce the in- 
structional program as measured by parent interviews, and to also follow 
through on health needs of the child as measured by health centor medical 
and dental records. 

There are two parts to this objective which the evaluator attempted to 
measure: (a) the amount of parental support of the i nstruct iona I program and 

(b) the amount of parent follow-through on health needs of the child. 

Parental Support of the Instructional Program 

From the teacher interviews, it was found that the parent education pro- 
gram was successful because of increased parent contacts with the school, and 
a great deal of interest shown by parents at parent meetings. Teachers 
thought the parent program increased positive attitudes towards the school 
among parents. 

Teachers were divided about the purposes of parent education. Some 
wanted activities centered around instruction of the child, others wanted 
recreation for the parents, while the majority wanted both. The parent in- 
terviews indicated that most parents do reinforce the Instructional program 
at home to some extent. 

Amount of Follow-Through on Health Needs 

Health center records showed about one-third of the children returned 
for a second visit. 

SECTION V. JUDGMENTS OF WORTH 

A. Value of Outcomes 

The Pre-Kindergarten Program evaluation indicates that the program had 
significant impact on the oral language and other cognitive behaviors of 
one-third of the pupils, as measured by the Bettye Caldwell Pre-School Inventory . 
The parent education program resulted in about one-third of the parents re- 
visiting the health center with their children. 

B. Relevence of Objectives to Needs 

The objectives of the Pre-Kindergarten Program seem to be relevent to the 
needs of the pupils served, as evidenced by the large percentage of pupils 
achieving at low levels on the pre-test of the B.C. P. I . However, the objectives 
are not being met for the majority of pupils. This could be due to the In- 
congruence between program objectives and teacher goals and activities. If 
teacher goals differ from the objectives expressed and measured at the pro- 
gram level, then poor achievement for many pupils on the achievement test 
could result. This seems to occur even though teachers themselves administer 
the B.C. P. I . test. In addition, the variations between activities In each 
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classroom could have lessened the impact of the program. 

C. Recommendations 

From the evaluation of the Pre-Kindergarten Program, the following 
recommendations are made: 

1. Program objectives should be clearly understood by the teachers 
before the instructional program begins and their behavioral goals should 
be developed directly from the program objectives. The pre-kindergarten 
teachers as a group shou Id agree upon these goals. 

2. Classroom activities should be designed to achieve the behavioral 
goa I s . 

3. Parent education should continue with efforts being made to involve 
more parents in the activities so that the instructional goals will be re- 
inforced at home by a greater number of parents. 

4. The purpose of parent activities specified In Objective 3 (i.e. to 
help parents understand and teach their pre-kindergarten child) should be 
the primary consideration in planning activities with parents. 

5. Pre-Ki ndergarten teachers should be observed periodically by an 
evaluator to determine if their classroom activities are congruent with 
program objectives. 
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FINAL REPORT 

1970 SUMMER PRE-KI NDERGARTEN 



A continuation of the 1969-70 Pre-Ki ndergarten component was approved 
for six weeks, June 17 through July 31, 1970. This section reports the 
findings of the evaluation of the summer component. 



SECTION I. SPECIFICATION OF THE PROGRAM 

A. Curriculum 

The curriculum was identical to the 1969-70 curriculum. 



B. Learning Objectives 

The first two objectives for the 1969-70 component were retained 
and may be read on page 3 . 

C. Instructional Procedures 

Staff . Each Pre-Kindergarten unit’s staff consisted of a teacher, a 
school aide and any number of volunteers who served at least one-half day 
each week. 



In addition to the teaching staff a service team of four social workers 
and two nurses worked with the teachers at each school. A project chairman 
and assistant project chairman supervised and administered the project. 

The total staff included 31 teachers, 31 aides, 4 social workers, 

2 nurses, a project chairman, and an assistant chairman. Table I shows the 
locations of the Pre-Kindergarten Units. 

D. Students 

The pupils were selected from those who attended the 1969-70 component. 
Criteria for selection are listed on page 6. 

Approximately 4|| pupils enrolled for the summer component. 

E. Instructional and Community Setting 

Each child attended school for five morning sessions each week. Each 
class accommodated between 12 and 15 pupils. The program was open to children 
who would eventually be entering public or non-public school. 

The schools in which summer Pre-Kindergarten operated were Priority I, 

II, III, and IV schools. Four schools were not served during the 1969-70 
school year and the pupils in these schools were selected from the school 
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attendance area using the criteria listed on page 6. 

SECTION II. PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

A. Opportunities Provided 

The opportunities provided for the pre-kindergarten pupils included 
experiences in music, arts and crafts, physical education listening to stories, 
socio-dramatic play, educational trips and many other activities designed to 
meet the objectives and goals of the program. Each teacher designed her own 
activities, so the opportunities provided in each classroom were somewhat different. 

B. Pupil Achievement Data 
I nstrum e ntation 

i he Bettye Caldwell Preschool Inventory (B.C.P.I.) was used to measure 
pupil achievement. A description of the instrument appears on page 7. 

Samp le 

Summer Pre-Ki ndergarten pupils who had been a part of the B.C.P. I . 
post- test group in May 1970 were tested again in July 1970. A total of 136 
pupils were administered the test during the sixth and final week of the 
summer program. If a child was absent for more than twenty per cent of the 
first five weeks of the summer, he was not post- tested. 

Types of Analysis 

For each of the four subtests and total score, the percentages above 
and below the national medians are reported on both pre and post-tests. To 
determine the nature of the changes in pupil scores, the pre-test and 
post- test scores were divided into quart! I es and organized in a joint dis- 
tribution or "turnover table". A turnover table appears for each subtest 
and the total score. 

Resu I ts 

Subtest I - Personal -Soci a I Responsiveness 

The percentages above and below the national median appear in Table 2. 

Forty per cent were above the median in May, and nearly fifty per cent of 
the pupils were above the median in July. This means that at the end of the 
summer program pupils achieved the same percentages, ( f i fty per cent above 
and fifty per cent below the mad i an) as the national normtng group. 
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TABLE I 

NAMES OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS AND NUMBER 
OF LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT TEACHERS IN 
PRE-KINDERGARTEN FOR SUMMER 1970 





Schoo 1 


No. of Teachers 




Schoo 1 


No. of Teachers 


1 . 


Beatty Park 


2 


. 12 . 


Lincoln Park 


1 


2. 


Beck 


1 


13. 


Li vl ngston 


2 


3. 


Doug las 


1 


14. 


Mai n 


2 


4. 


E leventh 


2 


15. 


MI lo 


2 


5. 


Fa i r 


1 


16. 


Ohio 


2 


6 . 


Felton 


1 


17. 


Reeb 


1 


7. 


Frankl in Jr. (Fair) 


i 


18. 


Second 


1 


8. 


Garf iel d 


1 


*19. 


Su 1 1 ivant 


1 


*9. 


Hami Iton 


2 


20. 


Trevett 


1 


*10. 


High land 


2 


21 . 


Wei n land 


2 


*11. 


Kent 


1 


22. 


Wi ndsor 


4 



*These schools did not participate during the 1969-70 school year. 
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TABLE 2 



PERCENTAGES OF SUMMER PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE NATIONAL MEDIAN 
SUBTEST I - PERSONAL - SOCIAL RESPONSIVENESS 



PRE-TEST 60 % 
(May) BELOW 



POST-TEST 5 \% 
(July) BELOW 



I l 

Be I ow 1 00 80 

Med i an 




40$ ABOVE 



4956 ABOVE 



80 



100 



Above 

Median 



When the joint distribution. Table 3, is examined, we see that the same 
percentage of scores went up as the percentage that remained the same. When 
the nineteen per cent of pupils who remained in the highest quart i le is sub- 
tracted from the forty-three per cent remaining the same, only twenty-four 
per cent are left. The pupils made substantial gains in the persona I— socia I 
responsiveness area. 
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TABLE 3 



PRE-POST COMPARISON BY QUART I LE PLACEMENT 
FOR SUMMER PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS 
SUBTEST | 





Pre-Test (May) 


QUART 1 LE 


l 


2 


3 


4 


1 


20* 


3* 


2 % 


2 % 




N = 27 


N = 4 


N = 2 


N = 3 


>- 


1 4 % 


3* 


1* 


1 % 


Z 2 


N = 19 


N = 4 


N = 1 


N = 9 


4- 










V > 
£ 


2 % 




1* 


2 % 


l 3 


N = 3 




N = 1 


N = 2 


t 

o 










Q_ 












13* 


6% 


1% 


19* 


4 


N = 17 


N = 8 


N = 10 


N = 26 



Standing In Quart! I es 



N = 59 improved 43* 

N = 58 same quart i le 43* 

N = 1 9 regressed 1 4* 

Total N =135 100* 



O 

ERJC 
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Sub+es+ II - Associative Vocabulary 

There was a nine per cent increase from below to above the national 
median during the summer program. This is a substantial increase, but over 
sixty per cent of the pupils still remain below the median. Table 4 shows 
the percentages above and below the national median. 

TABLE 4 



PERCENTAGES OF SUMMER PRE-KINDERGARTEN PUPILS ABOVE 
AND BELOW THE NATIONAL MEDIAN 
SUBTEST II - ASSOCIATIVE VOCABULARY 



PRE-TEST 7 I % 
(May) BELOW 



POST-TEST 62 % 
(July) BELOW 



Be I ow TOO 80 




Med i an 



MEDIAN 



60 



to 



29 % ABOVE 



38% ABOVE 



j 

I 00 Above 
Med i an 



Table 5 gives more information about the nature of pupil gains on 
subtest II. Twice as many pupils improved their quartt le standing as re- 
gressed. Thirty-five per cent of the pupils (about one-third) remained in 
the first three quarti les throughout the summer. 
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TABLE 5 



PRE-POST COMPARISON BY QUART I LE PLACEMENT 
FOR SUMMER PRE- KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 
SUBTEST I I 



Pre-Test 


(May) 


Quarti le 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Post-Test (July) 

OJ M — 

L - - - J - ; " 


O II 
z 


656 

N = 8 


456 

N = 5 




1 156 

N = 15 


456 

N = 6 


456 

N = 5 


356 

N = 4 


456 

N = 5 


Z 

II Ul 
•b* 
•sJ 


\% 

N = 1 


256 

N = 3 


4 


556 

N = 7 


00 
VD II 

z 


456 

N = 6 


1 156 

N = 15 



Standing In Quart! les 



N = 48 


Improved 


3556 


N = 63 


same quarti le 


47 % 


N = 25 


regressed 


1856 


Total N =136 




Too% 



ERIC ot- 
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Subtest III - Concept Activation, Numerical 



After the summer program, forty per cent of the pupi Is 
the national median, an Increase of eight per cent over the 
than half of the pupils In the sample performed well on the 
measured by the B.C.P. I . 



scored above 
pre-test. Fewer 
number concepts 



TABLE 6 



PERCENTAGES OF SUMMER PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE NATIONAL MEDIAN 
SUBTEST I I I 



PRE-TEST 67% 
(May) BELOW 



POST-TEST 60 % 
(July) BELOW 

Be I ow _j j 

Med i an 100 80 




60 40 20 20 40 

MED I AN 



j 

60 



80 



32<g ABOVE 



40% ABOVE 



100 Above 
Med I an 



Table 7 Illustrates the gains and losses made during the summer program. 
While twenty-nine per cent of the pupils Improved their quart! le standing, 
there were twenty-two per cent who regressed, leaving a net gain of eight per 
cent. Almost thirty per cent of the pupils remained in the lowest quart! le. 
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Post-Test (July) 
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TABLE 7 

PRE-POST COMPARISON BY QUART I LE PLACEMENT 
FOR SUMMER PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS ' 
SUBTEST I I I 



Pre-Test (May) 



QUART 1 LE 


i 


2 


3 


4 


1 

>• 

ZJ 

Z3 2 

4— 

ID 

<D 

1 

+- ~z 

ID 
O 
Q_ 

4 


29 % 

N = 39 


7 % 

N = 9 


256 

N = 2 


436 

N = 5 


9 % 

N = 12 


456 

N = 6 


456 

N = 5 


356 

N = 4 


8 % 

N = 1 1 


656 

N = 8 


456 

N = 6 


456 

N = 5 


3j6 

N = 4 


2% 

N = 3 


2 % 

N = 2 


1 156 
N = 5 



Standing In Quart! I es 



N = 40 


Improved 


2956 


N = 66 


same quart! le 


4956 


N = 30 
Total N =136 


regressed 


2256 

T005T 



EMC . . 37 
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Subtest IV - Concept Activation, Sensory 

Looking at Table 8, the percentage scor<i rig above the national median 
on the pre-test was only seventeen per cent, the lowest for any of the sub- 
tests. But the increase to thirty-three per cent above the median on the 
post- test was an increase of sixteen per cent which was also the greatest 
increase for any subtest. Even with this large increase in percentage above 
the median, there remained sixty-seven per cent below the median, also the 
greatest percentage below for any subtest. 

TABLE 8 



PERCENTAGES OF SUMMER PRE- KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE NATIONAL MEDIAN 
SUBTEST IV 



PRE-TEST 83% 
(May) BELOW 




POST-TEST 67% 
(July) BELOW 

t t 

Be I ow 100 80 

Med i an 




60 



80 



17% ABOVE 



33% ABOVE 



100 Above 
Median 



Table 9 gives a more complete picture of the gains on this subtest. 
Twenty-six per cent of the pupils Improved, but ten per cent regressed. 

Over fifty per cent of the pupils remained In the lowest quart! I e. This 
suggests that although many pupils made substantial gain's, there were still 
a great many pupils who did not make gains in sensory concepts during the 
summer program. 
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TABLE 9 



PRE-POST COMPARISON BY QUART I LE PLACEMENT 
FOR SUMMER PRE- KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 
SUBTEST IV 



Pre-Test (May) 


QUART 1 LE 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 

>• 

3 2 

-fr- 

iz) 

<D 

S 3 

CL 

4 


54* 

N = 74 


556 

N = 7 


256 

N = 2 


256 

N = 2 


m 

** 

CM II 

Z 


256 

N = 3 






9 % 

N = 12 


356 

N = 4 


356 

N = 4 


256 

N = 3 


656 

N = 8 


256 

N = 2 


z 

II VI 
C* 


456 

N = 6 



Standing In Quart! I es 



N = 35 


Improved 


2656 


N = 87 


same quartl le 


6456 


N = 14 


regressed 


1056 


Total N =136 




Too?" 










Total Score 



For total score, one-fourth of the pupils were above the national median 
before the summer program. At the end of the summer program the total went 
up to thirty-four per cent for the post-test. As with Subtest IV, there were 
sixty-six per cent remaining below the median on the post-test. Table 10 
gives the percentages for total score. 



TABLE 10 



PERCENTAGES OF SUMMER PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS ABOVE 
AND BELOW THE NATIONAL MEDIAN 
TOTAL SCORE 

PRE-TEST 76$ 

(May) BELOW 




2456 ABOVE 



POST-TEST 66 % 
(July) BELOW 

_! ! 

Be I ow 1 00 80 

Med ian 




MEDIAN 



j I 

60 80 



3456 ABOVE 



100 Above 
Med I an 



The joint distribution for total score. Table II, shows that there was 
a substantial number of pupi ls Improving their quartl le standi ng, th I rty- 
three per cent. Only ten per cent regressed. Forty per cent of the pupils 
rema i ned I n the first quart! le. It appears that the five weeks of the summer 
program had much impact on the pre-kindergarten pupils who attended. 

One question that may be asked concerning a summer component Is whether 
, . ,dren a++endin 9 +he program were the chi Idren who needed 
additional instruction. There were three-hundred twenty pupils who scored 
m W na ^ ona ' median on the B.C. P. I . at the end of the regular program 
in May. It appears that many of those three-hundred twenty chi I dren were 

" 0t .*.u eCrUited for the summer program, because only one-hundred four children 
in the summer sample scored below the median in May. This suggests that 
over two-hundred chi Idren who scored low on the post-test did not participate 
In the summer Pre-Kindergarten. 




TABLE I I 



PRE-POST COMPARISONS BY QUART I LE PLACEMENT 
FOR SUMMER PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS 
TOTAL SCORE 



Pre-Test. (May) 



QUART 1 LE 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 

>» 

^ 2 

+- 

cn 

CD 

H- 

k 3 

O 

Q. 

4 


in 

in 

O tl 

z 


456 

N = 6 


156 
N = 1 


1? 
N = 1 


1356 

N = 18 


456 

N = 5 


256 

N = 3 


156 
N = 1 


756 

N = 9 


256 

N = 3 


356 

N = 4 


256 

N = 2 


456 

N = 6 


256 

N = 2 


5% 

N = 7 


1056 

N = 13 



Standing In Quart! I es 



N = 45 


Improved 


3356 


N = 77 


same quart! le 


5756 


N = 14 


regressed 


1056 


Total N =136 




Toojf 





' i • ■ 
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Summary of Results 



Summer pre-ki ndergarten pupils made moderate gains on the Bettye Ca I dwe I I 
Preschool Inventory . Over twenty-five per cent of the pupils Improved their 
quarti le standing on all subtests and total score. On the post-tests per- 
centage above the national medians ranged from thirty-three to forty-nine per 
cent. The areas In which the summer pre-kindergarten pupils were weakest were 
Concept Activation, Sensory (Subtest IV) and Concept Activation, Numerical 
(Subtest III). Table 12 summerlzes quarti le changes for all subtests, and 
total score. 



TABLE 12 

QUART I LE CHANGES IN PERCENTAGES OF SUMMER 
PRE-KI NDERGARTEN PUPILS BY SUBTEST AND TOTAL SCORE 







Sub test 


Quarti le 
Stand i ng 


1 


1 1 


1 1 1 


IV 


Total 

Score 


1 mp roved 


43.3 


35.2 


29.4 


25.7 


33.0 


Same 


42.8 


46.4 


48.5 


63.9 


56.6 


Regressed 


13.9 


18.4 


22. 1 


10.4 


10.4 


Total N = 136 


VI 

O 

o 


1 00/6 


100* 


100* 1 


100* 



Comparison of Summer and Winter Results 

Table 13 compares quarti le changes for the 1969-70 school year and 
the summer program. There was a smaller percentage who improved In the 
summer program and a larger percentage that regressed. The percentages 
with the same quarti le standing were similar for both winter and summer 
programs. 

The causes for the greater percentages of regression among summer 
pupi Is could be many. One possible cause would be the fact that many 
of the summer teachers did not teach Pre-Kindergarten during the school 
year and were not adjusted to planning activities for the four-year-olds. 
A second possible explanation Is tester effects. The summer teachers 
may have administered the test differently In July than In May, causing 
scores to go down for some pupils. Also, the children were not as 
familiar with the summer teachers as they were with the winter teachers 
and this may have affected the test scores. A third explanation Is that 
the pupils in the summer program forgot some of the concepts they had 
learned during the winter because a different teacher taught their class 
and they did not reinforce these concepts. 
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SECTION III. RELATIONSHIPS AND INDICATORS 

A. Congruence With Objectives 

To answer the question of how wel I the summer program met Its objectives, 
a summary of the data relating to each objective will be presented. 

Objective I. To facilitate the perceptua-l development of the child, such 
that it successful, the child will be able to classify ssnsory experiences as 
measured by the B.C.P.I. 

If the total score is used as a congruency measure for this objective, 
thirty-three per cent of the pupils Improved quartile standing while ten per 
cent regressed. This means that although gains were moderate for many pupils, 
there were no gains or losses for over one-half the pupils in the program. 

This data suggests that the objective was met to an extent. However, for 
such a short program, these gains are quite large. 

Objective 2. To facilitate the development of the enrolled child In 
language skills related to his school environment such that If successf u I ,the 
child will be able to score at or above the 67th percentile on a post-test 
administration of the "associative vocabulary" subtest of the B.C.P.I. 

Table 14 indicates that this objective was achieved by thirty-two per 
cent of the summer pre-kindergarten pupils. This is about the same per- 
centage as for the winter program (see page 23). About one-third of the 
pupils achieved the objective, yhich is only moderate congruence with the 
objective. 

SECTION IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The evaluator of the summer Pre-Kindergarten Program suggests the 
following recommendations: 

1. Program goals should be more specific than the objectives specified 
for this summer’s program. Since the program is so short, goals should be 
very limited so that they can be achieved during the program. 

2. When post-test results in May are available, the teachers should be 
given a list of those children scoring below the national median so that 
these children may be recruited for the summer Pre-Kindergarten. Teachers, 
social workers, and teachers on special assignment should make efforts to 
involve these pupils in the summer instruction. 



